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They achieved a reform which was permanent but which was
brought about by their high ideals, force, and earnestness of
character, rather than by their views about the nature of public-
school education.
Arnold's work at Rugby has been described by many writers,
some who hold him up as the ideal schoolmaster, and others who,
living in a later period, are severely critical.1 Much that was once
attributed to him as original is now recognised as being derived
from other sources, but when due allowance has been made for the
limitations which were a consequence of his upbringing and of the
age m which he lived, there is no doubt that he was instrumental in
creating the prestige which the public schools of this country now
enjoy. There is no space in a work of this size and character to
enter upon the details of Arnold's career, but certain aspects of his
work were so important an influence that they cannot be passed
over.
Thomas Arnold was a pupil of Winchester when the distin-
guished Dr. Goddard was headmaster. The latter exercised
considerable influence upon his pupil and many of the ideas which
Arnold put into practice at Rugby were the result of his early years
at Winchester. From the college, Arnold passed to Corpus Christi,
Oxford, where he gained a great reputation as a scholar, being placed
in the first class in Llticrae Itumaniores in 1814, and winning
successively the Vice-Chancellor's prizes for Latin and English
essays. He was elected a Fellow of Oriel, and after his ordination
and marriage settled at Laleham in Middlesex, where he undertook
private tutoring for some years. While at Laleham, the headmaster-
ship at Rugby fell vacant in 1828 and Arnold's candidature was
warmly supported by the Provost of Oriel, who wrote; "If Arnold
were elected, he would change the face of education all through
the public schools of England." Rugby, at the time of Arnold's
election, had grown, under the able administration of James, from
a typical free grammar-school to a large boarding-school. From
the very start, its non-local character was emphasised and it devel-
oped as a boarding, rather than a day school A few years before
Arnold's election, the school buildings had been considerably
enlarged. Arnold's reputation as a great schoolmaster was not due
to his introduction of new methods of teaching nor to any attempt to
widen the existing classical curriculum. Indeed, he firmly believed in
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